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THE YOUNG SKIPPER OF LAKE UCAYGA. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A LITTLE SPARK KINDLES A BIG FIRE. 


|S pees we had steam enough to start 

the Ruoara, her regular engineer arrived, 
and I was relieved from duty in this depart- 
ment. In obedience to the instructions of 
Colonel Wimpleton, I took the helm, and ran 
the boat over to the other side of the lake. I 
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saw the great man of Centreport on the wharf, 
as we approached, and I knew him well enough 
to understand at once that something had 
gone wrong with him. He was walking, at 
a hurried pace, back and forth across the end 
of the wharf. He frequently compressed his 
lips and pursed up his mouth. Yet the worst 
I feared was, that he had not been able to find 
Major Toppleton, in order to make his appli- 
cation for assistance. 

The boat ran up to the pier, and still the 
colonel rushed back and forth across the 
wharf, apparently making mouths at the evil 
destiny which confronted him. He did not 
seem to be in any-hurry to pursue the thief 
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who had stolen his money, or even to take 
any notice of the steamer which was ready to 
do his bidding. I had not seen him in such a 
frame of mind for two months, and it really 
gave me much anxiety. Ifthe great man was 
angry, he was liable to do something which 
would endanger the pleasant relations which 
now happily subsisted between the two sides 
of the lake. 

I left the pilot-house as soon as the forward 
hawser was made fast, and took position on 
the hurricane deck, in plain sight of him, in 
readiness to receive his commands, whatever 
they might be. I looked up the lake to see 
how Tom Walton progressed with the chase; 
but both of the sail-boats had disappeared in 
the haze of the morning, or had gone behind 
the point at Gulfport. I did not think the 
steamer and the Zosse on board of her would 
be likely to render much assistance in catch- 
ing the bank robber, unless she started very 
soon; but the colonel still paced the wharf. 
I observed that he cast an occasional glance 
up the pier, but his actions were all a mys- 
tery tome. At last he halted near the gang- 
way of the boat, and, after gazing attentively 
towards the head of the wharf for a moment, 
he rushed, with an appearance of desperation 
in his manner, on board of the steamer. 


“T can’t wait any longer, Wolf; cast off,” 
said he. 


I had not the least idea what he was waiting 
for; but I repeated the order he had given me 
to the captain of the boat, who was on board, 
and in another moment we were headed up 
the lake. I ought to say that these ferry 
boats were a part of my charge, and their 
commanders looked to me for directions. The 
colonel remained on the fofward deck, resum- 
ing his walk there with as much zeal as he had 
manifested on the wharf. I am sorry to say 
that he looked decidedly ugly, and I began to 
fear that he had had a falling out with Major 
Toppleton, and that there was more work for 
the young peacemakers to do. 

Some one had said, within a short time, 
that Captain Wolf Penniman had a great 
deal of influence over both the magnates, 
and that he even twisted them around his 
little finger, as though they had been boys. 
For my own part, I could not see it, for I was 
absolutely afraid of both of them —I mean, 
afraid of offending them in some manner. I 
certainly treated them both with the most 
profound respect, and never ventured upon 
the slightest familiarity with them. When I 
felt it to be my duty to speak, Idid so. What- 
ever influence I had over them was really 
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through their own sons and daughters. As 
I had been at times on good terms with both, 
I was the medium of communication between 
them; and it was presumed to be my in- 
fluence, when it was actually that of Tommy 
and Waddie. 

I wanted to know what the matter was with 
the colonel, yet I had not the assurance to 
ask him. But I hoped he would tell me, and, 
as there was no one else on board to whom he 
would be likely to speak, I expected him to do 
so. I waited a while on the hurricane deck for 
his wrath to subside, and then I went below, 
where he could see me, and where, if he 
wished to do so, he could mention what it 
was that troubled him. I passed him on the 
forward deck, and seated myself on the rail 
near the bow, on the lookout for the Belle and 
the Raven, which I hoped soon to see again. 

*¢ Wolf,” said the colonel, after he had grad- 
ually worked forward till he came to the place 
where I was seated. 

I turned and looked at him. It did not ap- 
pear to me that his wrath had sensibly sub- 
sided, for his under lip was projected far out 
beyond the upper one, and I had learned to 
interpret this as a bad sign. 

‘“‘ Wolf, I have been trying for two months 
to believe that Toppleton was a good friend 
of mine,” he added, after one of his ominous 
pauses. 

“T have been able to believe it without try- 
ing very hard,” I ventured to reply; for an 
equivocal answer, under the circumstances, 
looked criminal to me. 

“‘Itis notso. For dinner parties, and drum- 
ming through the streets, with all the parade 
of friendship, he’s all right; but when you 
come to the real, substantial thing, it is alla 
humbug with him.” 

“‘T am sorry you think so,” I replied, deeply 
grieved to have my worst fears realized. 

“I should not think so, if I could help it,” 
he added, biting his lip. ‘‘I went to Topple- 
ton and told him what had happened, and 
that I had to pay twenty thousand dollars 
to-day.” 

‘‘ Of course he was willing to accommodate 
you,”’ I suggested, in order to draw him out. 

“Not at all. Instead of that, he began to 
hem and ha, and make apologies,” replied the 
colonel, with intense disgust. 

‘*T am very much surprised.” 

‘¢ So was I,” added the colonel, dryly. 

“But he must have some good reason,” I 
intimated. 

‘¢ What good reason can he have? Do you 
suppose, if he came to me under such circum- 
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stances, I would make any apologies? No! I 
would give him the money without winking, 
even if I broke the Centreport Bank.”’ 

‘¢ But what did he say, sir?” I inquired, not 
quite willing to believe that Major Toppleton 
would be behind the colonel in good inten- 
tions. 

‘““What did he say? Why, he began to 
make excuses. He told me had hastened 
home to pay-a note of thirty thousand dol- 
lars for railroad iron, which became due to- 
day, and the payment would use up his entire 
balance in the bank.” 

It seemed to me that this was a tolerably 
good excuse, though I did not venture to say 
so while the great man was s0 excited. 

‘*Didn’t I understand you to say that you 
were waiting on the wharf for something?” I 
asked. 

‘‘T was waiting for Toppleton. He said he 
would see the cashier of the Middleport Bank, 
and ascertain what could be done. He told 
me he would see me on the wharf in ten or 
fifteen minutes.”’ 

“Perhaps he could not find the cashier.” 

‘* Perhaps not,” sneered the colonel. ‘I 
don’t think he wanted to see him very badly.” 

‘*T am satisfied Major Toppleton will do all 
he can,” I added. 

‘If he means to do so, he has an awkward 
way of showing it. In my opinion he is self- 
ish, and does not act like a genuine friend.” 

“T think you wrong him, Colonel Wim- 
pleton.” 

‘No, I don’t! Isn’t there fifty'thousand dol- 
lars in the Middleport Bank?” continued he, 
warmly. ‘Isn’t there enough to pay his note 
and mine?” 

“‘T know nothing about it; but I think you 
and Major Toppleton need a couple of bears 
between you.” 

‘* A couple of what?” demanded the colonel, 
sternly. 

‘*A couple of bears,” I replied, laughing. 

‘* Bears?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘* What do you mean by that, Wolf?” 

“One is dear, and the other is forbear.” 

**T don’t want any moral lessons, Wolf, 
from you.” 

‘* Excuse me, sir; but I meant no offence.” 

““You need not presume to lecture me on 
my duties.” 

‘*Captain Portman presented a black bear 
to me yesterday, and that bear was indirectly 
the cause of my being here last night, when 
these robbers crossed the lake. Bears have 
been uppermost in my mind since that event.” 
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‘Without any fault on my part, I am putin 
a tight place. I have no claim upon Topple- 
ton, it is true; but, if he were the friend he 
pretends to be, he would help me bear my 
burden to-day. That is the only bear I want 
to know anything about at the present time. 
Iam mortified and disgusted with myself to 
think I said anything to him about the mat- 
ter.” 

‘But you did not even wait to hear what he 
would do, or what he could do.” 

‘“*T waited fifteen minutes, and he knew I 
was inahurry. In my opinion, he did not 
mean to see me again. I call it shabby treat- 
ment, and Toppleton won't make anything 
by it. No, he won't!” continued the colonel, 
working himself up into a passion. ‘I'll tell 
you what it is, Wolf; I have been a fool to 
think that man was my friend, or that he could 
be anything different from what he has been 
for the last dozen or fifteen years. The union 
line won’t last much longer, Wolf.” 

Turning on his heel, he walked aft, shaking 
his head in the fury of his wrath. Certainly 
the relations between the two magnates were 
again in a very perilous condition, and my 
heart rose to my throat, so much did I dread 
the consequences of the colonel’s wrath. He 
was an impulsive and unreasonable man. It 
would not be unlike him to notify the major 
at once that the two lines would no longer 
run in correspondence. I should not have 
been surprised, at that moment, to receive 
an order to run the Ucayga through to the 
lower end of the lake, even without noti- 
fying the Railroad Company. Such a step 
was a calamity to be feared. 

“‘ Wolf, I shall put more money into Top- 
pleton’s pocket in one year by giving him 
the through passengers on the railroad, than 
I asked him to lend me,” said the colonel, as 
he again came up to the place where I sat. 

‘*T think itis rather necessary to know what 
Major Toppleton intends to do before you con- 
demn him,” I suggested. 

‘*T don’t care what he intends to do, so long 
as he did not come up to the mark. I shall 
not take money out of my pocket, and put it 
into his, after this.” 

He walked off again, leaving me to consider 
how small a spark could kindle a great fire. 
I was afraid he would order me to notify the 
Railroad Company that the present arrange- 
ment was to be discontinued. He was excited 
now, and I wished to get out of his way before 
he directed me to do any disagreeable thing. 
By this time the boat was approaching Gulf- 
port, and I hoped soon to see the Belle; and 
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the sight of her would be likely to change the 
subject. Iconcluded to go on the hurricane 
deck; but as I passed the colonel, he stopped 
me. 

‘*Wolf, I must be at Middleport at nine 
o’clock to take the train for Ucayga,” said he. 
‘*T must raise the money to pay the note, 
though I cannot be on time.” | 

‘* We have an hour to spare, sir, and within 


that time we shall know what is to be done,” | 
‘¢T have no doubt Tom Walton has | 


I replied. 
given the fellow in the Raven a hard run.” 

‘*The Belle!” shouted the captain of the 
boat, as we came up with the point below 
Gulfport. 

‘*There they are! Tom is crowding him 
hard, and the fellow is making for the shore 
below the town!” I added. 

In a short time the steamer came within 
hailing distance of the Belle; but the water 
was too shallow for her to run in towards the 
shore. It was decided that I should join Tom 


in the Belle, while a party was landed above 
and below to surround the robber if he took 
to the shore, as he plainly intended to do. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE LANDING OF THE ROBBER. 


HE steamer ran ahead of the Belle as far 

as the depth of the water would permit, 

so as not to delay the latter unnecessarily. I 

dropped into the jolly-boat, which was towing 

astern, with a couple of deck hands at thé 

oars; and the moment the steamer stopped, we 

cast off. Pulling to a point in the path of the 

Belle, the men lay on their oars till she came 

up. Tom luffed up a little, and I sprang on 
board, so that she lost hardly a moment. 

“Good! I’m glad you’ve come, Wolf; for 
that rascal is going ashore, to take his chances 
there,” said Tom, as I leaped aboard the Belle. 
‘*Just set up on the weather side, and keep as 
still as a mouse — as still as two mice.” 

I took the place assigned to me, and kept as 
still as I was desired to be. The boat which 
had put me on board returned to the steamer, 
and she ran up the lake about a mile, where 
she landed a part of the force on _ board. 
Coming about, she steamed up to the wharf 
at Gulfport, where she sent on shore the rest 
of the men. Colonel Wimpleton could not 
wait for the issue, and the steamer then started 
for Middleport, in order to enable him to raise 
the money to pay his note. 7 

Less than half a mile from the shore of the 
lake there was a road which led from Gulf- 
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port to Port Gunga, which was to be the line 
of attack for the pursuers. About twenty of 
them had volunteered for the service, and they 
were to be scattered along the road, so that it 
would be impossible for the robber to pass this 
line. If this one had the money, or any con- 
siderable portion of it, with him, the chances 
were decidedly in favor of obtaining it in sea- 
son to pay the colonel’s note. 

The Belle was about half a mile from the 
shore when I went on board of her, and the 
Raven was about half way between her and 
the land. Above Gulfport the lake was bor- 
dered for some distance by a perpendicular 
cliff of rocks, from twenty to fifty feet high; 
but below it there was in some places a kind 
of shelf or beach, formed by the crumbling of 
the rock and earth above it. There were not 
many places where a boat could land when 
the wind was fresh, as on the present occa- 
sion, and these were hardly available to a per- 
son not acquainted with the coast. The cliff, 
which extended for several miles along the 
lake, could be climbed only in a few places. 
The robber’s chances of getting away from us, 
therefore, were not first rate. And then, if he 
succeeded in climbing the cliff, he was sure to 
be confronted by the force along the road. 

The Belle was doing her prettiest, and from 
the beginning had been gaining upon the 
Raven, for the wind was too fresh for the 
latter, though the rascal on board of her 
handled her exceedingly well. Tom Walton 
was cool enough to work the boat to the best 
advantage, and his whole soul was in the 
business he had in hand. 

‘¢ You have been beating him, Tom,” said I, 
as a splash of spray ducked both of us. 

‘*T have gained half a mile on him since we 
started,” replied Tom, without taking his eye 
off the chase. 

“The fellow sees it, and understands the 
situation. Probably he will smash the Raven 
in making a landing.” 

‘¢ He won’t unless he wants to do so. Let 
that fellow alone. He knows what he is about, 
and there isn’t a better boatman on the lake or 
in the state than he is. He’s as cool as a cu- 
cumber, and when he sees the right place to 
land, he’ll go ashore,” added Tom, who could 
not help admiring the robber’s skill, in spite 
of his crime. 

The villain certainly compelled the Raven 
to do her best, and if the breeze had not been 
too heavy for her to carry sail, he would have 
run away from his pursuer. As it was, he 
was obliged to touch her up, and let out the 
sheet when the fresh flaws came, which ma- 
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terially retarded her progress. Both boats 
dashed furiously on their course towards the 
shore. We saw the robber stand up in the 
stern-sheets of the Raven, as she came within 
hailing distance of the land, evidently for the 
purpose of examining the prospect ahead. 
The rocks did not appear to suit his fancy, 
for he let out his sheet, and stood farther up 
the lake. 

‘*Do you see that, Wolf?” exclaimed Tom, 
as the fellow put his helm up. 

‘‘T was in hopes he would try to land there, 
for the cliff is fifty feet high,” I replied. 

‘‘ And hecouldn’t get ashore without smash- 
ing the Raven.” 

‘‘Didn’t I tell you he knew what he was 
about? Wolf, in my opinion, we are no 
match for that fellow, and he will get away 
from us,” added Tom, shaking his head sig- 
nificantly. 

“If he gets away from us, he won’t escape 
the twenty men who are on the lookout for 
him in the road.” 


‘I’m not so sure of that. <A fellow’who is 


smart enough to make his way through a 

couple of iron doors, and sail the Raven as 

that chap does, can do almost anything.” 
‘‘Don’t give it up yet, Tom.” 

I’ve no notion of giving it 


“Give it up! 
up. I'll follow him from Dan to Beersheba, 
till the sun goes down on the other side of the 
Cape of Good Hope. But he’s smart, if he 
is a villain; that’s what I mean to say.” 

‘“‘There’s no doubt of that, Tom; and we 
must be smart, too,” I replied. 

We had gained nothing since I came on 
board the Belle, or not more than enough to 
make up for the moment lost by luffing up. 
The Raven-was still about a quarter of a mile 
ahead of us. Her skipper was nowsailing her 
along the coast, on the lookout for a conve- 
nient place to land. Under the lee of the 
shore the wind was less gusty, and I was 
not sure that she was not now gaining upon 
us. Qut in the middle of the lake, where 
the sea was heavy, the Raven did not behave 
so well, and it was possible that the robber in- 
tended to continue the cruise under the lee of 
the shore. 

““Wolf, he’s smart!” ejaculated Tom, after 
we had followed the fellow a few moments 
under the lee of the rocks. ‘‘ He’s gaining on 
us, as sure as you live! ” 

‘Do you think so, Tom?” 

**T know it.” 

‘Then keep her away a little more, and run 
out into the lake, where you will get the full 
force of the wind.” 
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“‘That’s the idea! I was just thinking of 
doing that,” replied the skipper, as he fél- 
lowed the suggestion. ‘Let her slide! Id 
give two and sixpence if I only had a gaff- 
topsail to help her along a little more. I 
always intended to have one as soon as I 
bought her.” ~ 

** It wouldn’t help her much.” 

“Yes, it would, Wolf. One square foot of 
sail up by the topmast, where it would get all 
the wind there is going, is worth two down by 
the boom. That’s so! By Jim Hill, Wolf, 
that fellow knows what he is about!” 

‘*Of course he does!” 

‘* But don’t you see what he is up to, Wolf?” 

‘*He is up to getting away.” 

‘““Yes; but he is not going on shore till he 
gets beyond the place where the steamer land- 
ed those men. That’s just what he is up to 
now. He saw her land them, the same asI 
did.” 

Doubtless it was very important to fathom 
the purpose of the robber; but, as it was soon 
demonstrated, we were not skilful enough to 
doso. Tom hadrun the Belle out into the lake 
till she rolled and pitched heavily in the sea. 
In doing so he had increased the distance be- 
tween her and the Raven, though, half a mile 
ahead, the trend of the coast would drive the 
latter out so as to compensate for the loss, if 
she continued on her present course. While 
we were comforting ourselves with the pros- 
pect of this advantage, the Raven suddenly 
hauled her wind, and ran by the shortest line 
for the shore. 

‘There she goes!” shouted Tom, grasping 
the main sheet with a kind of desperation, 
and putting down the helm. 

‘‘ That fellow knows this shore as well as I 
do,’’ Iadded, as Tom headed the Belle towards 
the chase. ‘ He has chosen the best place to 
land on this side of the lake.” 

It was the spot where the steamer had 
landed a portion of her Josse. There was a 
kind of gully in the precipice, through which 
the water from the hills made its way into the 
lake. In fact it was the outlet of a brook, 
which was dry, however, except in the wet 
season. A boat of the size of the Belle or 
the Raven could run into the inlet about her 
length, so that a person could step over her 
side upon the shelf of rock and earth beneath 
the precipice. 

The cliff was hardly fifty feet high on each 
side of the indenture in the rock, and it was 
rather a difficult task to climb up from the 
shelf, though a bold person could do it. 
Twenty rods. above this point, however, there 
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was an easy ascent to the summit of the pre- 
cipice by a zigzag path up the rocks. If the 
robber was acquainted with the locality, as he 
appeared to be, he would make for this path. 
His boat was headed towards this landing- 
place, and we watched his movements with 
the most intense interest. As it was probable 
that the men on shore had not stationed them- 
selves below this point, I was obliged to ac- 
knowledge to myself that the villain’s chances 
of escaping were better than I had believed at 
any time before. t 

It was possible that he had discovered this 
available landing-place from his position in 
the boat, and that he was not aware of the 
existence of the zigzag path. He ran the 
Raven into the outlet of the brook, lowering 
the jib and mainsail as he approached the 
narrow opening, so that the boat lost her 
headway in season to prevent any injury to 
her hull as she grounded in the shoal water. 
The rascal leaped lightly on shore, with a 
travelling-bag in his hand, which I had no 
doubt contained the plunder from the bank. 
He paused on the shelf below the cliff, glanced 
at the Belle, and then at the precipice. He 
did not appear to be in a great hurry, and ex- 
amined the means of ascent to the land above 
with deliberate care. His action assured me 


he knew nothing of the path, and the pros- 
pect seemed to brighten. 

Tom decided to land at a point below the 
gully, in order to save time, and to enable us 
to choose our own means of approaching the 


robber. I lowered the jib and mainsail, and 
Tom ran the Belle upon an abrupt gravel 
beach, about twenty rods below the gully. 
We landed, and hauled the boat as far up on 
the shore as our united strength would per- 
mit. I deemed this a prudent measure, after 
certain experience I had had of a similar 
nature. Tom took from his pocket the re- 
volver which Waddie had given him, and 
which he had fully charged with patent car- 
tridges on his cruise up the lake, and we has- 
tened to the gully. 

The robber was climbing the cliff, and had 
already nearly accomplished the ascent. The 
rocks at the side of the ravine had crumbled 
away so that the first part of the way was 
comparatively easy. At the top grew some 
bushes on the verge of the cliff. He had 
reached one of these, and had thrown his 
left arm around one of them. He had evi- 
dently caught hold of a root of this bush, 
which projected over the cliff, and hauled 
himself up by main strength to his present 
position, where he seemed to be resting after 
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his violent exertions. He had swung his trav- 
elling-bag over his shoulder with a string. 

‘Shall I fire?” said Tom, producing his 
pistol. 

‘No. We don’t want to kill him,” I re- 
plied, appalled at the idea of taking the life 
even of a robber. 

Tom seemed to be of my mind, and rushed 
towards the cliff. I followed him. He easily 
accomplished the greater part of the ascent, 
and was almost within reach of the dangling 
legs of the robber, when the villain aimed a 
revolver at him, and fired. Tom released his 
hold upon the rocks, and would ‘have fallen 
over backwards if I had not caught him in 


my arms. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


A SNOW-STORM IN ALABAMA. 
BY E. H. M. 


EAVY, lead-colored clouds covered the 

sky, as the brief winter’s day wore to its 
close, and the gorgeous sunset that usually 
adorned the western horizon was exchanged 
for grim lines of darkness. 

Grandfather Willoughby came in, out of the 
chilly air, rubbing his thin old hands, and 
saying, as he settled down in his arm-chair 
by the fire, — 

“If this was New Hampshire, I should say 
we were going to have asnow-storm. There’s 
snow in the air, certain. Cato, bring in 
another handful of light wood.” 

The fire leaped up the chimney, as if eager 
to escape from its narrow limits ; and the more 
it struggled, the brighter grew its glow upon 
grandpa’s silvery locks; upon the spotless bor- 
der of grandma’s cap; upon kitty, stretching 
her glossy length on the hearth-rug, and upon 
the rosy cheeks of Malcolm and Jeannie, whose 
papa and mamma, too, formed a part of the 
pleasant family circle. 

Presently Malcolm was missing, having 
slipped out to investigate the state of the 
atmosphere. Results were rather unsatisfac- 
tory, as appeared from his remark on return- 
ing, — 

‘¢ Grandpa, I can’t see any snow in the air. 

‘¢ Well, well, dear child, I don’t suppose you 
can. Neither did I — felt it in my bones, 
though. You see if it ain't snowing in the 
morning.” 

Then grandpa fell to dreaming, with his 
chin in the hollow of one hand, and his elbow 
resting on the arm of the chair, his faded old 
eyes gazing sleepily into the fire. 


” 
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‘‘Grandma,” said he, at length, ‘‘do you 
remember the great snow-storm, when the L 
of the old house got lost in the drifts? Ha, 
ha! Got lost! Yes! Remember how we 
broke a road to mill? Took a dozen odd 
yoke of oxen, — it did, — and dug the widow 
Beers’s house out of the bank? Why, ‘twas 
nigh twenty-five feet deep right afore her 
door, and—” 

“Yes, yes,” said grandma, looking far away 
beyond the bright coals on the hearth, into 
the samé dim past-land where grandpa’s 
thoughts had been roaming. ‘* That was 
the time I climbed out of the garret window 
to spread my linen a-bleaching on the top of 
the big drift. H’m! h’m, ’m!” 

‘*O, grandpa,” interrupted little Mac, ‘‘do 
you think it will snow such a big storm to- 
morrow?” 

This brought the old man back to Alabama, 
and the year 1869. ‘‘ Wee bit Jeannie” crept 
up to his knee, eager for the answer. 

‘Why, hardly, little folks, seeing the 
ground’s as soft as in summer time, and the 
mercury a long ways yet from freezing- 
point.” 

With this there seemed to settle a little 
spell on all the group. The light-wood blaze 
crackled and danced, and hurried up chim- 
ney; kitty told her dreams in long-drawn, 


gentle purrs, to which all seemed listening; 
but Malcolm, starting up so suddenly as to 
waken both grandpa and grandma from a 
charming doze, exclaimed, — 

‘*T wish I had been a little boy when you 


were, grandpa! Tell us what you used to do 
when the snow was so deep.” 

“QO, we used to dig out forts and houses, 
and build towers upon them —” 

“And what did the girls do?” interrupted 
Jeannie. 

‘¢Q, they used to be our company, and come 
to visit us: didn’t they, grandma?” 

“Yes, yes,” said the old lady, “‘and carried 
our luncheon; and sometimes, you know, we 
played we were Esquimaux, and made seal- 
meat of our johnny-cake and doughnuts. 
H’m! H’m, ’m’m!” 

‘*H’m, h’m!” echoed grandpa. 

And then a silence fell again, save upon 
Malcolm and Jeannie, who, with busy whis- 
pers, were planning fair schemes for the mor- 
row’s amusement, in which snow-houses and 
imaginary seals figured conspicuously. And 
they went to bed with heads full of pleasant 
visions, fervently hoping, as they bade each 
other good night, that grandpa’s bones were 
not mistaken this time. They slept as only 
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children sleep, and nothing knew of the silent 
night hours, which being at last spent, old 
mammy’s call was keard at the door. : 

‘*Wake up, chil’en! Wake up, dar! Granny 
Graybeard's pickin’ de geeses dis mornin’.” 

This being a little incomprehensible to 
Jeannie, in her half-wakened state, the old 
nurse took her in her strong arms, and car- 
ried her to the window. 

‘*Dere, honey: see de fedders flyin’!” 

Jeannie saw them, and saw, besides, a troop 
of little negroes, running around in the 
storm, perfectly wild with delight, their woolly 
heads becoming gradually tnore and more 
besprinkled with the feathery flakes. It was 
only a wonder how the flakes managed to 
light, the crazy black heads danced about so 
fast. More wonderful was it, for the same 
reason, that the open mouths, upturned to 
the sky, though ample indeed, entrapped any 
portion of the descending shower. 

Jeannie could scarcely wait to be dressed, so 
eager was she to join the frolic with the snow- 
flakes. As for Mac, he was already equipped 
for battle with the big drifts which he confi- 
dently expected to see, and, armed with the 
fire-shovel, was on his way to grandpa’s room 
to inquire the best way to begin. 

Merrily fell the snow; great flakes, worthy 
of New Hampshire, or Greenland itself, gam- 
boling through the air, each in playful chase 
of its fellow. 

The tops of the hedges and the branches of 
the orange trees began to show tufts of white, 
like the opening pods of cotton, while a dainty 
cover of snow-crystals lay lightly on the smoke- 
house roof. But the ground, alas! presented a 
discouragingly black appearance. The flakes 
fell, and quickly disappeared, for the earth, 
though it did not open, swallowed them up. 

Half an hour passed. Old Granny Gray- 
beard’s flock seemed to be in no wise dimin- 
ished as yet, and the fleece of ‘‘de geeses”’ 
fell as white as ever. 

A wagoner passed by, on his way to mar- 
ket. Through a fissure in the brim of his hat, 
a little drift had eddied and settled on the ends 
of his hair, while his whiskers bore a “ right 
smart” sprinkling on their ample breadth. 
The mules now and then shook their long 
ears to loose their gathered burdens, and 
trotted on as if a snow-storm were an every- 
day event in their peaceful lives. 

In the yard, the poultry walked soberly 
round, forbearing their usual cackle, or, stand- 
ing with one foot curled up among the feath- 
ers, cocked their heads one side, and cast 
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a puzzled eye towards the heavens, specu- 
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lating apparently on the probable duration of 
this uncommon state of things. 

Another half hour went by, while Malcolm 
and Jeannie waited for the drifts to begin. 

** Here’s where we'll build our fort,” shouted 
Malcolm, having found a sheltered corner, 
where, on a bed of dry leaves, a handful of 
snow lay as yet unmelted. 

By dint of much scraping along the walks 
and ridges of the fences, they collected each a 
ball about as large as a good-sized orange. 

‘*These will do to begin with,” they said, 
gayly; when, chancing to look up, they ob- 
served, to their dismay, that the storm had 
almost ceased. 

Smaller and smaller grew the flakes, fewer 
and farther between, till finally not a speck was 
discernible. The clouds cleared away. Out 
came the sun, provokingly clear and warm. 
Little by little the twigs lost their jaunty white 
caps; the hedge-rows were robbed of their 
tufted blossoms, and the dark roof-corners hid 
in vain their gathered treasures. The remorse- 
less sun looked a little while on the earth, and 
all traces of the Snow King vanished. 

Even the precious balls, which Malcolm and 
Jeannie had hoarded as the foundation of their 
building enterprise, slowly melted away, al- 
though the coldest corner of the premises was 
sought out as the place of their deposit, and 
though tender eyes watched over them. with 
an affection which would have kept them for- 
ever. 

‘““A pretty day!” “‘A very pretty day!” 
said one neighbor to another, in passing. 

Industrious biddies resumed their “‘ cut-cut- 
ca-da-cut;” grandpa went out and sowed 
peas in the hotbed; towards night the frogs 
came out in a rollicking chorus; and so ended 
the day, which was to have been to Malcolm 
and Jeannie a reproduced chapter of grandpa’s 
early history, or a fragment of northern win- 
ter wherewith to enliven their own. 

Alas! their castles in the snow had been 
castles in air only. But how, pray, should 
they know what constitutes a snow-storm in 


Alabama? 
—_——__¢—____. 


—— It is related of Marini, an Italian poet, 
that, at one time, he was so absorbed in revis- 
ing a work of his as to suffer his leg to be 
burned for some time without any sensation. 


—— Kissinc the hand is very ancient, as a 


part of religious worship. Among the Ro- 
mans, persons who would not kiss their hands 
when they entered a temple were treated as 
atheists. af 
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STRIKING SEVEN. 


BY MRS. J. P. BALLARD. 


is HEN I got on the street car to ride 

home from my shopping to-night, I 
noticed a gentleman beside me holding a large, 
square package in his hand.” 

‘“* What was in it?” asked Nellie. 

“How could ske know?” interrupted Toy. 
‘¢ Was there anything curious about it?” 

“It was only a large package, wrapped in 
brown paper. I confess that I was just think- 
ing what might be in it; for we all have a 
spice of Mother Eve’s curiosity, I fear, at 
times. I was just thinking what mighi# be in 
it, when it told me itself!” 

‘“Why, mother, a package speak!” said 
Nellie. 

“Of course not!” said Toy. ‘I suppose 
he must have had a bird or a kitten; but then 
it would have been in a basket, I should 
think.” 

‘©Of course,”’ said Nellie, assuming a little 
of her elder sister’s superiority of manner; 
‘sof course a bird or a kitten wouldn’t live 
long tied up in a brown paper parcel.” 

‘“‘It was neither a bird nor a kitten,” said 
their mother; ‘‘and yet it told me as plainly 
as any words could have done what it was.” 

“ And you did not see it?” asked Toy. 

**No; and it was nothing that had life.” 

“QO, how you puzzle us! I can never 
guess.” 

‘‘T know you cannot; so I shall tell you. 
Just as I was thinking how nice it was to be 
able to take home something to somebody, 
‘whirr-whirr — one — two — three — four 
— five — six — seven!’ made every one in the 
car look up; and a quiet smile ran over one 
face and another to think how a clock had 
suddenly revealed itself!” 

**A clock!” said Toy. 

‘“*Yes; and when it happened to be time for 
it to speak, it just went on and did its duty, 
regardless of place or people. I'll warrant 
there would have been no blush seen on its 
face, could we have torn away the paper to 
look. The striking of that clock has been 
preaching me a sermon ever since. It formed 
a text not soon to be forgotten: ‘ Never hesi- 
tate to perform a duty, whether in season or 
out.’ 

** Some persons will fail to speak, when they 
know the exact time has come for them to 
do so, from fear others will smile at them, 
and think their remarks out of place. The 
striking of that unseen clock brought to mind 
very forcibly a little incident that occurred 
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many years ago, and which took me by sur- 
prise as much as these seven unexpected 
strokes, on the car.” 

‘¢ Tell us about it,” said Toy. 

‘‘ Well, instead of being in a car, it was in 
the reception-room of a country hotel. There 
were several gentlemen and ladies of our party, 
who were on a short pleasure excursion; and, 
after dinner at the hotel, while waiting for the 
stage, and all pleasantly chatting together, a 
fine-looking, elderly gentleman came in and 
sat down by himself, in a distant part of the 
room, apparently occupied with the newspaper 
before him. One of our party, who was a 
young lawyer, and whose opinions with regard 
to the Bible were not very well fixed, was 
arguing that some things which are told us 
in God's book could not be true. No one else 
believing as he did, the discussion grew very 
animated. He would not believe that the sun 
stopped in the heavens at the command of 
Joshua, because ‘ he could not see how it could 
be done.’ He would not believe the widow’s 
meal and oil lasted her as long as the Bible 
says they did, because ‘he could not see how 
it could be done.’ He would not believe that 
the bitter waters, at Marah, were made sweet 
by throwing a branch of a tree into them, 
‘because he could not see how such a thing 
could have that effect.’ And so he went on 
naming several other things which he could 
never believe. 

‘*One of our party, who was a clergyman, 
then said, — 

**¢ Will you not then del‘eve anything which 
you cannot understand?’ 

***No, I will not,’ was his quick reply. 

‘*T am sure,” said Toy, ‘‘ thateven I can see 
and believe, and know some things which I 
do not understand.” 

**And I too,”’ said Nellie, who was not to 
be left behind. 

‘* What is one, Toy?” asked her mother. 

‘* Why, I see that a rose is red, and its stem 
and leaves, that grow right out of the same 
brown earth, are green. Ihave often thought 
it was very strange, but of course it’s so.” 

‘* That is a very good example,” said Mrs. 
Asbury; ‘‘and what is Nellie’s?” 

‘*T can’t see,” said Nellie, ‘‘ how that beauty 
little bird at Mr. Smith’s store can sing, and 
turn its head, and move its eyes, and yet only 
be a pretend bird after all, and have to be 
wound up inits side or somewhere, just like a 
clock! And the pretend bear, in Mr. D——s 
store, just growls and springs towards you, 
and holds his head on one side, and shows 
his white teeth; and he isn’t a bear at all.” 
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Mrs. Asbury laughed at Nellie’s description 
of what might puzzle an older head, — man’s 
brain working through the artificial bird and 
bear, — but she said, — 

‘“*No, you cannot understand it; that is 
true, my dear; and yet you see them move, 
and hear the tune and the growl.” 

‘*But what was it you were going to tell us 
happened to surprise you in the room at the 
tavern?” asked Toy. 

“*Tt was one stroke, instead of seven! Just 
as the lawyer had said so simple a thing as 
that ‘he would not believe what he could not 
understand,’ the gentleman behind the news- 
paper looked over his glasses with a keen eye, 
and said, — 

‘¢ «Sir, excuse me for interrupting you, but 
can you tell me why a moolly cow has no 
horns?’ 

“Tt was like a sudden explosion of gun- 
powder. He had not spoken befors, and did 
not speak again; but the question was settled, 
amid peals of laughter, by a stroke more un- 
expected than the striking clock in the car. If 
the stranger had stopped to think, ‘ Now that 
is a very foolish young man, but I am not of 
their party, and it will be a breach of etiquette 
to appear to have noticed their conversation,’ 
the apt remark would have been lost, and the 
good, which I am sure it did, lost also. But 
he was wound up to the time, and could not 
wait — he must strike.” 

“‘T shall always think of that clock,” said 
Toy, “if lam tempted to keep silent when I 
ought to speak.” 

‘*You need not be forward or bold in doing 
this; but when the opportunity offers, if good 
can be done, do not be afraid to strike. Iwill 
give you a little verse to go as a hymn along 
with my sermon, and then we will be dis- 
missed : — 

*¢ Be thou like the old apostles; 
Be thou like heroic Paul: 
If a free thought seek expression, 
Speak it boldly — speak it all.’”” 


>. 


—— Tue tallest chimney in existence is said 
to be the one at the Port Dundas Works, Glas- 
gow, Scotland. This chimney, one of the 
tallest mascnry structures in the world, — only 
two steeples in Europe exceed it in height, — 
is, reckoning from the foundation, four hun- 
dred and sixty-eight feet high; the height 
above the ground is four hundred and fifty- 
four feet. J 


—— TureeE can keep a secret when two are 
away. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


CHARACTERS. — TIMOTHY TULLYHORN, Dr. 
PELLET, Members of School Committee ; 
SamvuEt Simpson (alias WINTHROP GETCH- 
ELL PeaBopy), Schoolmaster. 


- Scene. — A Room, with chairs, tables, pens, 
paper, and ink. 


Enter SAMUEL Simpson, a well-dressed young 
man, with cane and carpet-bag. 


Samuel Simpson. Well, here I am! No 
more college studies for three months. Old 
Dartmouth left behind for the season, and a 
fine prospect of a pleasant winter teaching 
school in this village, and boarding, I sup- 
pose, at old Tullyhorn’s, my father’s friend; 
curious old fellow, rough, but likes a good 
joke; is ‘‘ well off,” as they say here, and has 
a daughter who will divide my attention with 
the school. On the whole, an agreeable pros- 
pect for the winter. Only I should have been 
here two days ago to have met the committee, 
and now it’s Saturday. A joke if my sore 
throat has cost me the school! But what’s 
this? (Sees a written notice on the door. 
Reads aloud.) ‘* The school committee will 
meet in this room on Saturday afternoon, at 


three o’clock, to examine candidates for teach- |_ 


ing the school in District No. 5.” Well, well 
(takes out his watch), here it is half past two 
and more, and they are to meet in this old 
tavern-parlor. (Meditates.) Don’t under- 
stand it! — Yes, I do; old ‘‘ Tully” is afraid I 
won’t come, and this notice is to catch some- 
body else. I'll play a joke on him (looks out 
the window), and pretty quick too, for I see 
him coming. [Zxit. 
Enter TULLYHORN and PELLET, doth in an 
anxious state of mind, and sit down by the 
table. 

Tullyhorn. Singular! I say, doctor, never 
knew the young man to fail before; always 
prompt, like his father; he has made many an 
appointment to come to my house, and never 
was behind an hour. It’s strange! and school 
must begin on Monday. (Walks about.) 

Pellet. Some one may turn up by three 
o'clock, and, if so, we'll examine him, and, 
may be, find a teacher just as good as this 
Sim Sampson. 

Tullyhorn. Samuel Simpson ! 

Pellet. Well, Sam Simpson, then; what- 
ever his name is don’t matter, unless he puts 
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ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 


in an appearance — (Glances out the win- 
dow.) But there’s a queer-looking man com- 
ing into the yard; perhaps — but it can’t 
be! Well, I wish — 


Enter SAMUEL Simpson, disguised tn a slouch 
hat, long, loose overcoat, large overshoes, 
and an old umbrella ; walks up and down a 
Jew times, looking about in an awkward 
manner while he ts thus employed. 


Tullyhorn. (Aside.) What do you make of 
him, doctor? 

Pellet. A candidate, I guess. 

Tullyhorn. But ke won’t do! Just look at 
him! But I say, doctor, we'll have some fun 
out of him, if we can keep our faces straight. 
(Speaks loud to Simpson.) — Good day, sir! 

Simpson. (Turning quickly about, and setz- 
ing TULLYHORN’S hand.) Good day yourself, 
too! And I ain’t well neither; bad cold, sore 
throat, headache, and sick! bother it! 

Pellet. Be seated, sir. (Offers a chair.) 
Take a chair. 

Simpson. No, thank you; they allers larn 
folks.down our way to stan’ up afore their bet- 
ters. Be you the school committee men? 

Pellet. Yes, sir; we have that honor. 

Simpson. Honor, do you call it? I guess 
as how I remember the old copy-book, ‘* Hon- 
or and fame from low perdition rise.” D’ye 
’member it, Isay—you! (Punching Tutty- 
HORN in the ribs with the umbrella.) 

Tullyhorn. (Rather sharply.) Your um- 
brella is as much out of place as your quota- 
tion. _We are members of the schoel com- 
mittee. 

Simpson. I’s only a joking with this ’ere 
p’int of my ’breller; it’s away I have. Well, 
I come to be zamined. 

Pellet. Very well, sir; what might your 
name be? 

Simpson. It might be Balaam, but ’tain’t; 
but if you’re sot on knowing, they call me, 
down our way, Winthrop Getchell Peabody. 

Tullyhorn. What is your place of residence? 

Simpson. My what, sir? 

Tullyhorn. I merely wish to know where 
you dive. 

Simpson. Why didn’t you say so, if ¢hkat’s 
what you want to know? I suppose I can tell 
you. You’ve heern tell of Poplin Dracut, I 
spose. : 

Tullyhorn and Pellet. O, yes, sir. 

Simpson. Little joke, you see! Wall, ’tain’t 
there; but it’s down to Hull, when I’m to 
hum. 

Pellet. *( Trying to suppress laug*ter.) Mr. 
Getchell, how would you govern a school? 
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In these days of progress and reform the mind 
of the community has undergone a radical 
change in regard to the discipline of common 
schools, and we consider the faculty of gov- 
ernment as one of the most important qualifi- 
cations of a teacher. 

Simpson. Wal, ’tis. I govern a school by 
mortal influence. There’s always some who 
don’t care nothing for nobody nor nothing, 
and who don’t care whether they larn noth- 
ing or not; and sick ones you can’t get along 
with without licking on’em some. I’ve never 
kept school afore, and I's’pose you’d like to 
know how I come to, ¢47s time. Wal, I’ll tell 
you. I went down to aunt Sal’s house, t’other 
day; and aunt Sal’s got two frime pretty dar- 
ters; and the way them gals put into me about 
my /arain’ and all that, and how I ort to keep 
school, and all that, was a caution. So I 
thort I'd come up and get zamined, and get a 
stifercate, and then I shouldn’t be skeered at 
any on’em. Aunt Sal’s oldest darter, Betsey, 
is goin’ to be married in the spring; she’s got 
all her fixin’s ready, and got a likely feller 
too; and he’s got his house built and his shed 
all shingled; and I shouldn’t think strange if 
I should stood up at the weddin’ with — 

Tullykorn. Well, never mind, sir, about 
aunt Sally’s domestic arrangements ; they have 
nothing to do with the examination; please 
to inform us to what studies you have at- 
tended. 

Simpson. I’ve studied almost everything. 
I've studied grammar, geometry, geography, 
‘rithentic, Sam Watts’s hymns, and Molly 
Brewn’s geography, bolosophy, and a good 
many other books I hain’t never seen yet. 
Besides all that, I am complete master of the 
Latin language. I will give you a specimen: 
Amo ridiculi ridiculo potatus sum — 

Pellet. That'll do, sir. Will you inform us 
what philosophy is? 

Simpson. The heavenly bodies is philoso- 
phy, and the airthly bodies is philosophy; 
and if there’s a screw loose in the heavenly 
bodies, that’s philosophy; and if there's a 
screw loose in the airthly bodies, that’s phi- 
losophy. There’s a good many kinds of phi- 
losophy. 

Tullyhorn. Very good, sir. 
itation? 

Simpson. It's what makes things come down. 

Tullyhorn. Who discovered gravitation? 

Simpson. Old Isaiah Newton down here. 
You know him. He was walking along under 
an apple tree, one day, and a éafer fell down 
and hit him on the head, and that set him to 


What is grav- 


thinking. Guess ’twould a sot me to thinking! 
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Pellet. Your knowledge of philosophy ap- 
pears to be very good and extensive; therefore 
we will examine you no more in that branch. 
What's arithmetic, Mr. Peabody? 

Simpson. Why, it’s a book. Should think 
anybody might know that! 

Pellet. Into how many parts is arithmetic 
divided? or, in other words, what are the four 
fundamental rules? 

Simpson. ’Rithmetic is divided into four 
parts: adoption, distraction, monopolization, 
and diversion. 

Tullyhorn. What is addition? 

Simpson. If I should give you ten dollars, 
that would be addition; and if you should 
give me ten dollars, that would be addition 
Lother end up. 

Pellet. What is subtraction? 

Simpson. Substraction — straction — dis- 
traction! O, it’s when a feller’s raging mad. 
Almost had me there! 

‘Pellet. Yes, sir. What is vulgar fractions? 

Simpson. Guess that wan’t in my book. 
Let — me — see: vulgar means smmodest — 
don’t it? and fractions means all shattered to 
pieces. O, I know now: it means when an 
immodest man is shattered to pieces. 

Pellet. What is the first thing you would 
do if asked to calculate an eclipse? 

Simpson. I'd decline, and that mighty sud- 
den! 

Tullyhorn. You will now please to give 
your attention to grammar, as we consider 
that as among the most important studies, 
and one that has been very much neglected 
in our common schools. What is grammar? 

Simpson. It’s the science as what tells boys 
and girls how to write letters to each other, 
and talk pretty talk. 

Tullyhorn. Will you name the principal 
parts? 

Simpson. Or-tho-graphy, et-y-mology, swine- 
tax, and prorosody. 

Pellet. We will now parse a few words, for 
the purpose of seeing whether you fully un- 
derstand this branch of education. In the 
sentence, ‘‘And the minister said to him,” 
parse minister. 

Simpson. Minister is a conjunction. 

Pellet. What reason can you give for that, 
sir? 

Simpson. ’Cause it jines together. 

Pellet. What does it connect? 

Simpson. Man and woman. 
any fool might know that! 

Tullyhorn. In the sentence, ‘‘ Shall all the 
rest sit lingering here?” &c., parse shail. 

Simpson. Shell’s a noun, a common noun, 


Should think 
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*cause there’s a good many kinds of shells, 
such as oyster shells, snail shells, chestnut 
shells, and such like; third future tense, in- 
delible mode, nomination case to ¢hou or 
you understood, according to Rule IX.: 
Things that are equal to the same things are 
equal to one another. 

Pellet. My friend and myself would like to 
have you spell a few words. 

Simpson. I know all about spells: cold 
spells, spell of weather, wet spell, and — 

Pellet. No matter about those. Can you 
spell Jacob? 

Simpson. I guess! J-a-k-u-p, Jacob. But 
they do say a leader of the choir up to our 
meeting got stuck with more music than he 
had words, and so he called it Ja — fol-de- 
riddle — cob! 

Tullyhorn. 
name was? 

Simpson. Winttrop Getchell Peabody. 

Tullyhorn. Please to spell it, for it sounds 
unusual to us. 

Simpson. I ought to charge extra, for it is 
a hard thing todo. But here goes: We-e-in- 
win, throar — double-up, thrup, Winthrop; 
Gee-e-double-etchell, Getchell; Peabody, ea- 
body — abody — body — ody — dy — y, Pea- 
body: Winthrop Gétchell Peabody. I guess 
I'll set down and rest! (Sits down.) Now 
I'll jest run it over kinder fast, and I guess 
you'll like it. (Spells it very rapidly, and 
rises.) Say! How’s that? Any more ques- 
tions? It ’pears to me you are mighty par- 
ticular! 

Tullyhorn. We will not detain you much 
longer. We are pleased — (aside) that’s so— 
isn’t it, doctor ? — with the examination. 
Make yourself comfortable while we write a 
document for you. 

Simpson. (Soliloguizes while the committee 
converse together.) Document! that means 
stifercate. Well, times ain’t now as they used 
to was to be! It used to was to be as to how 
as that anybody could rise into the potent 
office of schoolmaster; but now ’tain’t so as 
how as, without being zamined by this larned 
committee; and this is the way eddication is 
going tobe riz! De-lightful task to rear the 
infant thought, and teach the young idee how 
to fire! — (Aside.) Ido believe I have really 
fooled old Tully! (Walks up and down.) 

Pellet. (Aside.) Well, Mr. Tullyhorn, what 
do you say? Isn’t he a genius? How are we 
going to get ridof him? We have had our fun 
in asking him questions, but what shall we do? 

Tullykorn. Ym puzzled! He's evidently a 
keen Yankee — sharp, shrewd, but totally 


What did you say your full 
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unfit to teach school; and yet he’ll take it hard 
to be turned off. He little suspects how we 
have been making game of him; and I do feel 
a little guilty. I never will impose on any 
other person while I am on this committee. 
But I'll ask him a question or two, and some 
way may suggest itself to us to refuse hima 
certificate, without exciting his suspicions or 
rousing his anger. — (Loud.) Mr. Peabody! 

Simpson. (Turns quickly, with his umbrella 
over hts shoulder.) Your humble servant, sir. 
Is my certificate ready? You've talked and 
writ long enough to make a dozen! 

Tullyhorn. I would like to ask one or two 
questions more. What has been your pursuit 
in life! 

Simpson. Well, if you urge the matter, I 
must tell you. My pursuit has been old 
Tully's daughter Sarah! 

Tullyhorn. (Fumping up, excitedly, and 
stepping toward PEABODY, PELLET also.) My 
daughter! What do you mean, sir? No hes- 
itation! By what right do you refer to my 
daughter? 

Simpson. (Slowly laying down his umbrella, 
taking off his overshoes, overcoat, and hat, and 
showing himself in true character.) Well, 
Mr. Tullyhorn, what do yousay zow ? Who's 
fooled? Can I have my certificate? or will 
you send me off? Hey? (Punches his ribs 
with his thumb.) 

Tullyhorn. Your’re a sly joker! You rath- 
er took the advantage of ‘‘old Tully;” And 
as for friend Pellet and me, we are most in- 
gloriously “sold.” But we'll forgive you. 
Say, doctor? i 

Pellet. Yes, Tully; but how about his 
pursuit ? 

Tullyhorn. We will go straight to the house 
and see about that. Come, let us start, Simp- 
son, Pellet, for this is enough for one day of 
the Yankee schoolmaster. [Exeunt. 


—_>—____—__ 


— GENTLENESS and affability will always 
find friends; but a surly, discontented person 
wifl be shunned and despised. 


— A MAN who gives his children habits 
of industzy provides for them better than by 
giving them a fortune. 


—— NEVER talk unless you have something 
to say. Many are always shouting to hear the 
echoes of their own voice. 


— Drink nothing without seeing it; sign 
nothing without reading it, and make sure that 
it means no more than it says. 





OUR BOYS 
TO MY HAT. 


RIENDS must part, and so must we, 
Though the parting sad will be, 
Old hat. 


Thou, my old and well-tried friend, 

Canst no more my steps attend, 

Or from harm my head defend, 
Old hat. 


We have, many and many a day, 

Close companions, kept our way; 

Whether sad, or whether gay, 
Old hat, — 

Thou to me hast surely been 

Dearest hat these eyes have seen. 


We have travelled long together, 
Seen all kinds of wind and weather, 
Old hat. 


Rain and hail, and awful blows, 
Sunshine, storm, and driving snows, 
All the changes nature knows, 

All that, 

Old hat, 
You and I have seen, and more, 
Since the time when out of store, 
I did wear thee, big with pride; 
On my head thou, tipped, didst ride, 
Hat of all the hats beside, 

Old hat! 


Now thy form is sorely battered, 

And thy sides are sorely tattered, 

And thy brim is sorely shattered, 
Old hat; 


And thou lookest all so dusty, 
And thou smellest all so musty, 
That I say, Farewell, 
Old hat. 
Farewell. 


—_—_———— 


—— AT the time of the Mohammedan con- 
quest of India, in the eleventh century, so 
many of the people of that country were car- 
ried to Ghizni, in Afghanistan, the conquer- 
or’s capital, and there sold into slavery, that 
sometimes the price of a man did not exceed 
one dollar. J 


SELF-RESPECT is the foundation of a 
moral character; it is next to religion and 
virtue. 


—— Don’r believe in the man who talks 


most, for ‘‘ mewing cats are very seldom good 
mousers.” 


AND GIRLS. 
TWO GAMES. 


BY AUNT CARRIE. 


M*Y pleasant games have I played with 
my young friends; and I will now give 
directions for two that are new and enter- 
taining. 

Pencil Sketches. — Boys and girls, please 
gather around a table, each with pencil and 
paper. Let each draw the head of a man, wo- 
man, or any animal. No player must see what 
kind of a head is drawn by his neighbor. Each 
player, having drawn a head, folds the paper 
so that the head shall not be seen, and passes 
the paper to his left hand neighbor, who must 
draw a body to suit the head, without seeing 
the head. Of course the paper must be so 
folded that the second player can know to 
what point to attach the body. Having drawn 
a body, each player folds his or her paper 
again as before, and passes it to his left hand 
neighbor, who draws the feet and legs, and, 
folding the paper, passes it as before. Each 
player then writes the name of some lady or 
gentleman present on the paper passed to him. 
Then one of the players is selected to collect 
and exhibit all the drawings to the company. 

The results of the drawings will be found to 
be very amusing. 

Puzzle Drawings. — This game is com- 
menced in the same manner as “ Pencil 
Sketches.” The players assemble round a 
table, each with a pencil and paper. One 
player must be selected to direct the game. 
The director then requests each player to draw 
some kind of line on his paper — crooked, 
straight, horizontal, angular, or in any way 
he or she prefers. The director requests all 
the players to fold the papers carefully, in 
order to conceal the drawings. He then 
passes a box or hat, in which all the papers 
are to be placed. After the papers are well 
mixed, the box or hat containing them is 
passed, and each player selects a paper. The 
director then requests each player to unfold 
his or her paper, and draw some figure which 
is formed partly by the line on the paper. 
The director then requests each player in turn 
to exhibit to the company his or her drawing. 
Whoever does not succeed in drawing some 
animal or thing, is ordered by the director, as 
a punishment, to recite some prose or poetry, 
or write a verse, or sing a song. 

This game often requires much ingenuity. 
We saw a perfect pair of snuffers drawn from 
such a crooked mark we should have de- 
spaired of making anything out of it. One 
boy drew a wheelbarrow, another a cow. 
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56. We (shoe) D (a spire) (tomb) (a cow) 
RRE (buses) (interest in G) (toe) (awl) 
(readers) — We should aspire to make our 
rebuses interesting to all readers. 57. Dray, 
ray, ay, yard. 58. Dear, Emma, amat, 
rats — Dear Emma loves rats. 59. W-hole. 
60. W-hale. 61. W-asp. 62. W-ant. 63. 
W-and. 64. W-age. 65. T-all. 66. (Saint) 
(dome in G O) — Saint Domingo. 67. Hip, 
chain, boar, Erie, tent — The Cabin on the 
Prairie. 68. Pale, ale. 69. Particle, article. 
7o. Bears, ears. 71. Cover, over. 72. Bal- 
ance, a lance. 73. (Hook) (eye) (so=L) E 
D (cock) (robin) — Who killed Cock Robin? 
74. Sweetheart. 75. Catalogues. 76. Peni- 
tentiary. 77. Revolution. 78. Presbyterian. 
79. Lansing. So. Hot Springs. 


REBus. 


81. 
y ‘ 
aA | 
Ay cst i. SUV 








eee 














 NU®OOETE, 


VERBAL SQUARE. 


82. A river; a surname; to rise in opposi- 
tion; a town of ancient Latium; a mytholo- 
gical youth. HERBERT. 





CHARADE. 
83. My first is what my second is not; my 
whole stands in the corner. 
Witp MAN oF THE Woops. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTION. 
84. 50 o 500 I. — What town? 
GrorGEe GIMNEY. 


Sans-TEtTeE. 
‘85. Behead a fruit, and leave a foot. 
ZEPHYR. 


ENIGMA. : 

87. It is composed of 13 letters. The 8, 2, 
6 was in the years 1860 and 1864. The 7, 10, 
5 is what we do. The 2, 3, 11 was before and 
after the flood. The 1, 9, 12, 4 we need some- 
times. The 13 you may see. The whole is 
in black and white. Four City. 


88. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


RAN. 


Avec-TETEs. 

89. Prefix to a farmer’s instrument, and get 
a thicket of cane. go. Prefix to furious, and 
get courageous. 91. Prefix to extend, and 
get violation. 92. Prefix to twenty quires, 
and get a fish. 93. Prefix to cheap, and get a 
stroke. 94. Prefix to a ringlet of hair, and 
get obstruction. 95. Prefix to hindmost, and 
get a gust of wind. 96. Prefix to disabled, 
and get censure. Jie. 


97: Musical Puzz_e. 
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HE letter-bag is weil filled during these 

early weeks of the new year, and it must 
be that our friends are, in some pleasant way, 
stimulated to a little extra head work. We 
have achoice lot of puzzles and rebuses, which 
we shall send out, from week to week; and it 
is very gratifying to notice the improvement 
made in composition and in drawing by our 
contributors. Do not think that because each 
and every effort is not printed, your labor is 
lost. ‘* Practice makes perfect,” and by always 
doing the best you can, progress is sure. 
‘“‘What’s worth doing at all is worth doing 
well” is an old and true saying, and it is as 
true in regard to our ‘‘ head work” as any- 
thing else. When we compare some of the 


earlier efforts of our young friends with those 
they now send, we are pleased, and feel like 
saying very complimentary things. 


Thus do 
we mix advice and praise. 

You are right, Frank T. Pierce; any boy 
who obtains, four years in succession, a good 
club for the Magazine, may call us uncle to 
his heart’s content, and we should like hun- 
dreds of just such nephews. As for the base 
ball matter, we shall omit it for the winter 
months. — N. O. Vember’s arithmetical puzzle 
is good, and we should like more of them. 
Stir up your brains, boys and girls, for new 
things in puzzles.— L. S. Burchard says he 
does not make puzzles, but he certainly makes 
a good letter; he says he is a follower of the 
‘art preservative of all arts” — an expression, 
which our readers may like to know, is from an 
inscription on the house of one Koster, or 
Coster, to whom was once attributed the in- 
vention of printing. The Latin words of the 
inscription are, ‘‘ Memorie sacrum typogra- 
phia ars artium omnium conservatrix. Hic 
primum inventa circa annum MCCCCXL.” 
Will our Latin students translate this? Rut- 
gers College is in New Brunswick, N. J.; 
write to the treasurer for catalogue. 

Slim Jim, now tell us, did you make the 
conundrum you send us? “‘ Why is the Maga- 
zine like Andrew Johnson’s term of office? 
Because it’s the best thing out!” Your scep- 
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tical friend has only to read the Letter Bag to 
ascertain whether we answer letters. — Many 
thanks to Punch the Printer for his kind look- 
out for our interests: it will be remembered. 
— We assure Ski that we are more obliged to 
those who point out our faults than to those 
who proclaim our excellences; for, being a 
modest man, we can see the latter without 
much assistance. 

Monsieur’s letters are welcome, and the 
only thing ‘‘ green” about them is the ink! 
Do not be alarmed because we are to go to 
Europe for a little while; we shall make such 
plans for the Magazine as will satisfy all our 
friends, and distance will not prevent us from 
having a weekly intercourse with them. — For 
the information of those who may think we 
break our own rules, we will say, that the geo- 
graphical puzzles that appear with Je¢fers were 
accepted before the rule excluding letters was 
adopted. Is Ski satisfied? — ‘* Nevvy” Down- 
sey will find that in 1870 the Magazine will 
have greater variety than ever before. And 
so, while he and Monsieur are “ grinding 
away at Loarding-school,” our editorial mill 
will grind a feast of good things for their en- 
joyment and profit. 

G. G. M., and others who ask about the 
binding of the Magazine, are informed that 
the binder will take off the covers and adver- 
tisements unless otherwise directed. We send 
covers ready for the binder’s use for fifty cents ; 
by using these, uniformity is secured. Our 
friends Walter and Tot will take notice of 
what we have written. — The answer to Bos- 
tet’s conundrum is certainly nice: ‘* Why is 
France an uncle?”—The fourth sprout of 
The Acorn looks healthy, but the last sentence 
on the last page needs a little mending. — 
Jip’s rebus is spoiled by one of its symbols; 
he will quickly think what it is. 

Does our young friend in Philadelphia think 
that we do not make the best selection we can 
for head work?—U. P. Ward is certainly on 
the u-p-ward track, for his letter shows care, 
neatness, and accuracy. The price (without 
postage) of the three months’ numbers con- 
taining ‘“‘ Breaking Away” is sixty-two cents. 
—Come again, Will? Why, dear boy, you 
can’t come too often. 

Wisu CoRESPONDENTS. — L. D. C., Box 
38, Greensburg, Ind. — Rocket, Newtonville, 
Mass. — B. O. W. C., Lock Box 54, Cadiz, 
Ohio. — Carlton F. Wilson, Lock Box 4, Santa 
Cruz, Cal. — Rusticus, Box 49, Media, Pa., 
wants to hear from some Good Templar. — 
George M. Powers, 114 Fifth Street, Troy, 
N. Y. (on secret societies). 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








ANOIENT OITIES. — ROME. 


UCH has been written concerning the 
populousness of the ancient world; yet 
the subject will probably always remain open 
for discussion. Ancient writers generally took 
little pains to be exact in numbers; and, even 
where their figures are correct, they are often 
not what we want. In Rome, for example; a 
census was generally made every five years, 
and there was a record of the number of citi- 
zens, women, children, slaves, freedmen, and 
foreigners, as well as of their trades, profes- 
sions, and ages; but the historians have only 
given us the /ofa/s in a few cases. Of all the 
ancient writings that have come down to us, 
the two most remarkable and valuable books, 
in a statistical point of view, are the Old 
Testament and Czsar’s Commentaries. We 
have more exact and complete statistics of the 
Hebrews than of any other ancient people. 

Often we have to estimate the population of 
a city from the number of citizens. Not un- 
frequently we are compelled to proceed with 
facts still less definite. Here, then, are reasons 
enough why all writers do not agree upon ‘the 
population of a city like Rome, and why they 
differ, by forty millions or more, as to the 
population of the Roman empire in the time 
of the earlier emperors. 

De Quincey, writing before London con- 
tained its three millions; says, ‘* Speaking 
even of London, we ought, in all reason, to 
say the nation of London, and not the city 
of London; but of Rome, in her palmy days, 
nothing less could be said in the naked severi- 
ty of logic. A million and a half of souls! 
That population, apart from any other dis- 
tinctions, is Jerse, for London, a justifying 
ground for such a classification; @ fortiori, 
then, will it belong to a city which counted, 
from one horn to the other of its mighty 
suburbs, not less than four millions of inhab- 
itants, at the very least, as we resolutely 
maintain, after reviewing all that has been 
written on that much vexed theme, and very 
probably half as many more.” 

A late French statistician gives the number 
of inhabitants within the walls of the *‘ Eternal 
City” at twelve hundred thousand, which car- 
responds with the estimate of the historian 
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Gibbon. About the middle of the second cen- 
tury, there were in the city, according to Pub- 
lius Victor, forty-eight thousand four hundred 
and ninety-two inhabited houses. This num- 
ber of houses, with twelve hundred thousand 
people, would give each house twenty-five in- 
mates.. Their houses, though they had not 
so many stories as those in some of our mod- 
ern cities, were often more than seventy feet 
high, and were occupied even to the garrets. 

The ancient wall which enclosed the seven 
hills had a circuit of thirteen Roman miles. 
Under Aurelian the circumference was about 
twenty-one miles. When the city was taken 
by the Goths, in 409, it was nearly circular, 
and covered some’six million square yards of 
territory, which would give each house,’ in- 
cluding its proportion of street and garden, 
nearly one hundred and twenty-five square 
yards, or five square yards for each person. 
But this space was not very equally distributed. 
Many of the streets were very narrow, and 
the slaves were, we might almost say, packed 
away in barracks, as a single patrician had 
four thousand of them in his city residence. 
Thus, under the empire, if all the buildings 
had been removed beyond the walls, and the 
territory on which the city stood had been 
equally divided among the inhabitants, each 
individual would have hada space equal to 
fifteen feet in length by three in breadth. Not 
much like the Rome of earlier days, when the 
wall, thirteen-miles in length, enclosed all the 
houses, together with gardens, tillage, and 
pasture lands. 


—————_———_——_ 


—— Some two centuries ago, when books 
were valued more for their quantity than for 
their quality, one author wrote a ‘* Commen- 
tary on Job,” in two volumes folio equal to 
thirty or forty of our duodecimo volumes in 


the same type. Such a work inculeated the 
virtue of patience, both by precept and by 
example. 


—— Iron must have been difficult to pro- 
cure, or its manufacture was not well under- 
stood among those early Germans known as 
the Salian Franks. For example, he who 
stole a knife was fined fifteen solidi; but 
though he stole as much flax as he could 
carry, his fine was only ¢hree. 


—— THERE was, in the fourth century, a 
religious sect — the Messalians — who believed 
the air to be full of demons. They went 80 
far as to make spitting a religious exercise, in 
hopes of this casting out the evil spirits which 
| they inhaled. pe 
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